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THREE EXERCISES ON THE HISTORY OF POTTERY 

Helen Putnam 

The recognition of manual training and applied art as subjects rich 
in cultural material, because they mirror the whole history of human 
progress, opens a field which we feel is full of undeveloped possibilities 
for our School. Of course, it is customary to correlate the handwork as 
fully as possible with history, science, graphic art, or literature. Some- 
times the connection is close and obvious; sometimes it is so slight that 
there is practically none. The latter situation is the opportunity for the 
handwork teachers to do some background building on their own account 
— for it is in the background of each piece of handwork that its cultural 
value lies. By background I mean the relation of the object to the 
world, present and past, along the lines of natural science, history, geog- 
raphy or art. 

But it takes time to do these things, and time is precious. So some- 
times we try, by dramatic representation, to bring a distant place or 
period to the children at morning-exercise time. Typical phases of 
work, phases touching closely the other school work, are best for these 
representations. If carefully planned to be accurate in detail, yet simple 
enough to be easily done and easily understood, they can impart a great 
deal of information, and, by beauty of stage picture, can serve as an 
inspiration to the School to do better handwork than ever before. 

As an example of such representation, there follows an account of 
three morning exercises, given on successive days, illustrating three 
stages in the history of the potter's art. Contrary to our usual custom, 
according to which the morning exercise is an outgrowth of classwork, 
these scenes were arranged chiefly by the teachers, who were able to 
produce a stage picture more correct in detail and more artistic in 
ensemble than the children could have managed. In the Indian scene, 
however, the sixth-grade children, who were studying the Pueblo Indians 
in their history class, were able to help in planning the stage business 
and setting. The tenth-grade ancient history class made the proscenium 
decoration and the dado for the Egyptian scene, and the boy who took 
the part of the potter helped to build and learned to use the primitive 
wheel. (He had worked on the kick-wheel before.); Japan being a 
country of which we have, as yet, made very little study in our School, 
the preparation of that scene was wholly a faculty matter. 

There was one rehearsal for each scene, so that the effect of the 
stage picture could be studied, and so that each child could know just 
what was expected of him, but as there were no spoken lines, slight 
variations of procedure were of no importance, and each could go quite 
independently about his business. As there was no change of scene 
during the exercise, no curtain was necessary. 
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The chief materials for scenery were gray building-paper ($1.00 
per roll of about sixty yards) and colored chalks. The latter were used 
directly upon the brown-painted wall for the Egyptian dado, and after- 
wards washed off with sponge and water. In the Indian scene, beyond 
producing adobe-colored walls, our chief problem was to disguise the 
doorway. The children took the door measures, compared them with 
the pictures of Pueblo doorways 1 and concluded that a high sill and a 
transom would make our opening what it should be. 

The Japanese scene (of which the reproduction is wholly inade- 
quate) was the most complicated, as we had to suggest a garden, and 
could spare only three feet of stage depth for it. At that distance from 
the back wall, we set shoji (wall-screens) improvised out of old scenery 
frames, with cardboard panels at top and bottom, and real shoji paper 
between. Behind these was a backdrop (building paper and chalk 
again) made for us by an artistic alumnus, and at the base of it were 
potted ferns, a pink azalia, and a purple iris of Japanese paper. The 
charm of the scene lay in the fact that we had electric lights behind the 
shoji, while the auditorium was slightly darkened, so that one seemed 
to be looking out into the sunlight. A pine branch behind one shoji 
panel threw its shadow upon the paper with a truly Japanese effect, but 
the flashlight was so much stronger than our stage sunlight, that the 
charming shadow is wholly absent from the photograph, and the per- 
spective of the backdrop is lost. 

In making our costumes, we chose the materials, as well as the col- 
ors, that were the nearest we could buy to the real things. Of course 
some of the Japanese garments were genuine, and for our apprentices we 
took pains to select colors and patterns suitable for men, for it is easy to 
borrow Japanese kimonos for women, but hard to find Japanese gar- 
ments for men in this part of the world. The properties, as far as pos- 
sible, were authentic. The extreme simplicity of setting, which was 
intended to be suggestive, rather than photographic, made the impres- 
sion clear, even in the minds of the youngest children, while at the same 
time it was a good background for the working figures. 

INDIAN SCENE 
Leader. Pottery is one of the oldest arts known to mankind. Almost 
all peoples have made some sort of pottery, and from the examples we find 
of the work done in this line, we have learned a great deal of what we 
know about the early races which have lived in the world. The art began 
in a very simple way, and gradually became better and better. It some- 
times happened that people in one part of the world were just at the begin- 
ning period of pottery making, while other people in another part of the 
world had advanced much further in the art. We are going to show you 
three scenes representing three stages in the history of pottery making. 
We shall begin this morning with our own southwestern Indians, tomorrow 

*The most useful reference we found was Mindeleff's article on "Pueblo 
Architecture" in the Report of the Smithsonian Institution, No. 8. 
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we shall represent the early potter's wheel, and Wednesday we shall give a 
scene representing the decoration of pottery. 

Matilda (sixth grade). The Hopi Indians live on the table lands of 
Arizona and New Mexico. The stage today represents a room in one of 
the Indian houses. The houses of these Indians are built like steps, and 
each step is called a terrace. The auditorium floor is supposed to represent 
the ground, and the stage represents the first terrace. This really does not 
represent it quite right, because it is a good deal higher from the ground to 
the first terrace, but because the stage is so low we could not represent it 
exactly. This ladder leads from the ground to the first terrace, and this 
door leads to a room opening on the terrace. 




Indians Making Pottery 

(Enter Indian woman and child from doorway at back of auditorium. 
Passing down aisle, they ascend stage by ladder. Woman has load of clay 
wrapped in cloth hanging from head. Child carries water bottle hung on 
thong which passes about head.) 

This woman and child have been down on the plain getting clay. They 
get the clay from the banks of the river. The children wear brown blankets, 
but the women wear blankets dyed dark blue. 

(Woman opens cloth, gets stone pounder, and goes to work. Child 
squats by her, watching. While first woman pounds, enters girl from door L, 
takes prepared clay and begins to build bowl.) 

This scene shows the woman pounding the clay. It is very hard some- 
times, and she must pound it up so that she can work with it. Then she 
puts the clay that she has pounded into a jar, and she puts water over it, 
so that the clay will settle and separate from stones or other impurities. 
She goes into another room now. 

A young Indian woman is left on the stage. You will notice her hair. 
The young women when they are of age to be married, wear their hair in 
whorls over their ears, but the married women and the older women wear 
their hair hanging and tied in two bunches, as the first one wore hers. 

(Enter third woman. Gets partly -finished bowl from back of stage and 
goes to work.) 
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The young woman is making a bowl out of clay. This other woman 
who has just come in takes a bowl that was not quite finished, and scrapes 
it. She uses a piece of gourd to scrape with. The young woman, having 
built up her bowl as far as she can while the clay is very soft, puts it aside 
to harden a little, and gets another bowl, that she has started another day, 
and works on it. She molds the clay in a basket, because that helps her to 
shape it well. 

{Enter fourth woman.) 

This woman takes a slab and mixes the colors that she is going to paint 
the bowls with. She gets these colors from the earth. She digs up red 
and yellow and black earth, and mixes each with water on a grinding slab. 
Then she uses them on the bowl. When it is finished and dried, it is ready 
to be fired. When they have a number of pots all finished and waiting to 
be fired, they pile the pieces together and put the fuel over them. They used 
to use lignite for fuel, but now they don't because they can't get it. They 
made much better pottery when they used lignite. As soon as the third 
woman has scraped the bowl a little, she takes a polishing stone and 
polishes it. 

Fourth-grade child. Where do they get the red ground from? 

Leader. That is to be found in their country. You have heard of the 
"painted desert" of Arizona and New Mexico. A good deal of the earth 
there is colored with iron, and that is where they get the red and yellow. 

Third-grade child. Do the children make pottery? 

Leader. The girls learn to make pottery, but they do not make many 
pieces until they are nearly grown. 

Question {from audience). What kind of brushes do they have? 

Leader. They sometimes take hairs from their own heads, or from 
animals' tails, but more often use vegetable fibre, which they bind to a little 
stick. 

Second-grade boy. What do the boys do? 

Leader. One of the things that the men do is to make clothes, not only 
for themselves, but for the women. They do all the weaving. They also 
work on small farms, which they cultivate down below the mesa. They raise 
sheep, too, and the men and boys take care of them. 

High-school boy. What kind of fuel do they have now? 

Leader. They have no coal in their part of the country, and very little 
wood, so now that the lignite (which is coal in the process of making) is 
exhausted, they have to use the fuel they have at hand. So they go into the 
sheep corrals, where the earth is packed down hard, and dig up pieces of 
the down-trodden dung to burn. They do not use wood for firing pottery 
because it does not last long enough. The fire has to smoulder thirty-six 
hours. They pile the fuel right upon the pottery, making a mound of it. 
Sometimes the pots that are touched by the fuel are scorched on one side, 
but that does no harm — only adds variety to their color. 

Fourth-grade child. What kind of houses do they live in? 

Leader. They live in very large houses, called pueblos, which are prac- 
tically villages. All the people live together in one house. Sometimes each 
family has a room, and sometimes, if they are well-to-do, several rooms. 
You can see some pictures of pueblos in the hall. 

High-school girl. Do they plan their designs carefully? 
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Leader. As far as the design goes, yes, they do plan carefully and 
beautifully, but they do not always plan the spacing very carefully. You 
can tell that because the patterns do not always come out even. 

Seventh- grade child. Do they ever live anywhere except on the mesa? 

Leader. Some of them now build houses down near their farms, in 
order to save the long walk up to the mesa. Matilda will tell you why they 
build their homes on the mesa. 

Matilda. The reason they live on the mesa is because the mesa is very 
high and steep, and in early days there were savage Indians around them. 
They lived on the mesa to keep away from their enemies. 

Fifth-grade child. What are their houses built of? 

Leader. They build their houses of the stone of the mesa. This is 
another curious thing about the Hopi Indians — the men go out and gather 
the stones, but the women build the houses; the women are the architects. 

First-grade child. I should think that the women did the hardest work. 

EGYPTIAN SCENE 

Leader. Yesterday morning we showed you something of the potter's 
work before he had learned to use a wheel. The Indians are still making 
pottery as you saw the Indian women making it yesterday, but in Egypt, 
nearly four thousand years before the birth of Christ, people had learned to 
use the wheel in making pottery, and this morning we are going to show 
you how the Egyptians worked. 

{Enter Egyptian man, water jar on shoulder. Goes to mass of clay on 
plank at back of stage, sprinkles some water upon it, and begins to work it 
with his feet?) 

The first thing that the Egyptian potter has to do is to prepare the 
clay. He does that by tramping on it with his feet. He can do it quicker 




Egyptian Pottery-Maker 
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in that way than by working it in his hands. First he washes it, then kneads 
it, and when it is worked enough, he takes it to the wheel. The early 
Egyptian potter worked his wheel by hand; you will see how he used it. 

{Potter crouches at wheel, throws lumps of clay upon middle of it, sets 
wheel whirling with his hand, and begins to shape bowl.) 

Out on the screen in the hall there is a drawing, from an Egyptian wall 
painting, of a hand-wheel, and another of a late Egyptian wheel worked by 
foot power, very much as ours down stairs is worked. Unfortunately we 
did not get our Egyptian wheel to work very well by hand. It is not heavy 
enough to revolve well, so we are going to show you what modern invention 
has done. The improvement made next after inventing the kick-wheel was 
to put a crank on the wheel and have it turned by a boy, and since that was 
invented, we have learned to apply mechanical power. (A belt run by elec- 
tricity is attached to the wheel.) It is absurd to try to show you an 
Egyptian potter's wheel run by electricity, but it has its advantages; we 
wanted to have a power-wheel for the modeling room, and we have found 
out that we can have one. While we are waiting for the wheel to be rightly 
adjusted, I will read you part of a poem by Longfellow (I have read you 
portions of it before) about a potter at work at his wheel. From the earliest 
times, poets have been interested in watching the potter working at his 
wheel. In the Bible, you will remember, there are a great many references 
to the subject. In Jeremiah, the prophet is told to go to the house of the 
potter, and there the word of the Lord will come to him. He goes, and as 
he watches the potter at work, he realizes that as clay is in the hands of the 
potter, so is mankind in the hands of the Lord. Longfellow was inspired 
by watching the potter work, to write his poem "Keramoa," which I will 
quote : 

Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn 'round and 'round 

Without a pause, without a sound. 

So spins the flying world away! 

This clay, well mixed with marl arid sand, 

Follows the motion of my hand ; 

For some must follow and some command, 

Though all are made of clay. 

Thus sang the potter at his task, 
Beneath the blossoming hawthorne tree; 
And while he plied his magic art — 
For it was magical to me — 
I stood in silence and apart, 
And wondered more and more to see 
That shapeless, lifeless mass of clay, 
Rise up to meet the master's hand, 
And now contract, and now expand, 
And even his slightest touch obey. 

In the following verses, the poet tells the things that he saw in his mind 
as the potter worked at his wheel. Then comes another verse of the potter's 
song: 
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Turn, turn, my wheel! This earthen jar 

A touch can make, a touch can mar; 

And shall it to the Potter say, 

"What makest thou? Thou hast no hand?" 

As men who think to understand 

A world by their Creator planned, 

Who wiser is than they. 

Now we can watch the work. 

First, the potter has to get his clay well centered — that is, to get the 
lump of clay running true on his wheel. 

A teacher. How fast would a potter have to move the wheel with his 
hand — the old Egyptian wheel? 

Leader. He would have to use his hand every few minutes, as we do 
the foot on the kick-wheel. A modern variable-speed power- wheel has a 
maximum of about one hundred fifty revolutions a minute, but the potter 
keeps it slowed down a little most of the time. 

Eighth-grade boy. Do they purify the clay after they get it? 

Leader. Yes, it has to be "washed," as we say. It has to be put to 
soak and then made into slip, which is strained to take out the impurities. 
Sometimes the clay is not the best for this kind of work, and other materials 
have to be mixed with it. 

Sixth-grade girl. Did the Egyptian women make pottery? 

Leader. No, the Egyptian men made the pottery; the Egyptian women 
did some of the weaving, though not all of it. 

Fifth-grade child. How long would it take to make a jar? 

Leader. A good potter can make a jar in a few minutes, but it will 
take him longer to make a perfect and beautiful shape. 

Second-grade child. What makes the clay go up? 

Leader. He presses on it with his hands, and the clay has to go some- 
where, so it pushes up. 

Second-grade child. It can't go down, because the wheel is there. 

Third-grade child. Was the clay hollow when he put it on the wheel? 

Leader. No, it was a solid lump. 

This room that we have on the stage is not a room in the home of an 
ordinary potter. No Egyptian potter of ordinary rank would live in a 
beautiful room like this; but many times the Egyptian potter was employed 
by rulers, or by wealthy persons of the country, to make pottery for them. 
This scene represents a room of the person who has employed the potter. 
The dado has a lotus design. The lotus is the sacred flower of Egypt, and is 
one of the symbols of the sun-god Ra, their chief deity. You can see the 
bud and two forms of the lotus flower. The design of the columns at the 
sides of the stage is taken from the lotus bud and its stem. The figure over 
the top of the stage-opening is the winged globe, another sun symbol. It 
represents the sun-god Ra, in his power to go everywhere over the earth, 
as the sun sends its light to all parts of the world. This symbol is often 
used over doorways, to insure the protection of Ra for all the people of the 
house. 

Eighth-grade child. How did they fire their pottery? 

Leader. They had a kiln about as high as a man, fed with wood at the 
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bottom. It had a series of shelves, but not a double cylinder, like our kiln. 
It was a single cylinder, and the flames came right up among the pots, so 
that sometimes the pottery was scorched brown, as in the case of the Indian 
pottery. 

JAPANESE SCENE 

Leader. We have tried to show you, in the last two days, various ways 
that potters work — on Monday the early way, just using their hands, without 
the wheel, and yesterday we showed you a little of how the wheel helps in 
the making of pottery. Today, we are going to show you something about 
the decorating of it. But before we begin this scene, I want to say a few 
things about pottery work. 




Japanese Decorating Pottery 

It is a fascinating kind of work, but there is a good deal that is very 
laborious about it, and very trying. Some of you who have had experience, 
know how firing tries your patience. The only way it is possible for people 
to work at pottery and not find it mere drudgery, is to work with love for 
the art — with enjoyment in it. This is true not only of pottery work, but of 
all kinds of handwork. People ought to be able to do their work, not only 
because it is useful, but because they have interest in it and love for it, and 
are thinking of the beautiful thing that they are going to produce. But peo- 
ple cannot make beautiful things unless they see beautiful things about them. 
There is no country where the common things that the people use, the ordi- 
nary home utensils, are more beautiful than in Japan. For that reason, we 
have chosen a Japanese potter's shop for our scene this morning. We have 
tried to represent pottery production under ideal conditions. 

{Enter master-potter, r., goes to table, I. c, kneels behind it and begins 
to work. Presently enter two apprentices, I. As they come in from the 
street, they slip off their clogs at the entrance; the master-potter greets them, 
and they, too, go to work at table, r. c. Presently enter, r, master's little 
daughter. Goes to watch him. Assistant brings her a ball to play with, she 
runs out, c. back, and is seen playing in the garden.) 
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The potters in Japan formerly did, and even today in most Japanese 
villages, still do most of the pottery work in their homes. Or, the potter's 
shop where the jars are made is sometimes one house for a village, and 
the workers go to that one shop for their shapes ; that is, they get the potter 
to make the jars, and then they do the decorating in their own homes. 
They do not work in factories, except in a few of the large cities. Some- 
times the master potter has his own house, and other potters come and work 
with him. They put great care and labor into their work to make it as 
beautiful as possible. They will sometimes work months on a single piece 
to make it perfect. They plan their decorations very carefully, and then 
execute them very carefully. You know how very beautiful the Japanese 
jars are when they are finished. It is so because the artists are willing to 
spend their time and love on that kind of work. 




Japanese Drinking Tea 



{Enter maid with tea service. Bows and withdraws.) 

It is a custom of the Japanese to interrupt themselves in the middle of 
the forenoon and in the middle of the afternoon to take tea, because if they 
are tired they cannot do their best work, and the tea refreshes them. 

{Workers stop painting and gather about tea service, where the child 
joins them. All drink. Maid comes for tea things and all return to work.) 

The art of the Japanese potter descends from father to son. The artist's 
children come and play in the shop, watch the beautiful wares being made, 
and absorb the artistic feeling of their fathers. Gradually they learn to 
help in various parts of the work, and at last become artists themselves. 

While the potters are at work, if there are any questions, I will answer 
them if I can. 

{From time to time a worker gets up to study a flower, a butterfly, or 
some object that he wishes to introduce into his design.) 

Second-grade child. What are those things they have on their feet? 

Leader. They^are the kind of shoes people wear in Japan. They call 
them geta. They take them off at the door of the house, because they con- 
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sider it an untidy thing to come into the house wearing the shoes in which 
they walk in the street. They do not understand why we do it. They keep 
their houses very clean. All the floors are covered with straw mats. 

Fourth-grade child. Do they talk when they work? 

Leader. Yes, sometimes. They do not talk a great deal, however, for 
they know that they cannot do their best work if they chatter much. 

Seventh-grade child. Who makes the most beautiful pottery? 

Leader. That is very hard to say, because different kinds of pottery 
are beautiful in different ways. 

Fourth-grade child. What do the Japanese women do? 

Leader. Just about what our women do. They keep house, and sew, 
and make calls. The very poor Japanese women sometimes work in the 
rice fields, or on the docks. 

High-school girl. How do the Japanese fire their pottery? 

Leader. They have kilns. They have saggers — fire-clay trays in which 
they set the pottery — and they put these trays into the kiln. 

High-school girl. Do they draw from natural things? 

Leader. They do not keep the natural things directly before them, but 
they study the natural things and get inspiration from them. They draw 
from the images of these objects that they have in their minds. But they 
do not try to represent nature exactly as they see it. They arrange the 
object to fill, in the most beautiful way, the space they have to decorate. 

High-school boy. Do they make pottery on the wheel? 

Leader. , Yes. In the hall there is a picture of a modern Japanese potter 
at work at a wheel. They do have some electric wheels in Japan now-a-days, 
but they use the old style of wheel too. The pottery that they make for 
export is almost all cast. 

Sixth-grade girl. What kind of colors do they use? 

Leader. They use different kinds of mineral powders that they mix 
together. They use metallic oxides, just as we do. Iron rust is one of their 
colors; they make orange and brown and yellow with it; they use cobalt 
to make their blues, and manganese to make their purples. Many of their 
colors are what we call enamels. Of our three potters at work there, one 
is working on raw clay, and the other two are working on jars that have 
been fired. 

Seventh-grade girl. Do they draw their designs before they work on 
the jars? 

Leader. Only sometimes. Sometimes they draw them carefully, with 
much detail; at other times they indicate the principal lines, but put in all 
details with the mineral paint. On the cheaper wares, the drawing is done 
directly with the paint. 



